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PREFACE 


In the Charter of the United Nations provision is made for bring- 
} ing into relationship with the United Nations organization various 
specialized agencies “established by intergovernmental agreement 
and having wide international responsibility, . . . in economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields.” The pre- 
paratory work on one such body—an Educational and Cultural 
Organization—was begun some two years ago, and draft proposals 
to serve as a basis for the permanent organization were made pub- 
lic by the Department of State at Washington on July 31, 1945. 
Representatives of the States Members of the United Nations are 
scheduled to meet in London on November 1 to put the Constitu- 
tion of the proposed organization in’ its final form. 

An introductory article on “International Cultural Cooperation” 
by Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, is published in this issue of International Con- 
ciliation, together with a Department of State report explaining 
the purposes and functions of the projected body and giving a 
résumé of related developments in international educational co- 
operation, and the text of the Draft Constitution. 


NicuoLtas Murray But Ler 


New York, October 11, 1945. 
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INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL COOPERATION 
Howarp E. Witson 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


The history of cultural relations among nations is a long and in- 
creasingly significant story, not yet fully reported and interpreted. 
Today we have reached a new level of formal international coop- 
eration in the cultural fields—one of opportunity inasmuch as 
official representatives of the United Nations are about to meet in 
London to consider the creation of an intergovernmental agency 
for stimulating and facilitating cultural cooperation, and one of 
*y because the atomic bomb and other instruments of mod- 
ern warfare have demonstrated that the only path to security lies 
in avoiding war through intelligent cooperation among nations and 
peoples. Every agency which increases understanding and respect 
among nations has now an added weight of responsibility. The 
work to be done in London in the realm of “educational and cul- 
tural” relations has even more importance to peace and to the 
success of the United Nations Organization than could have been 
foreseen by those who planned it only a few short months ago. 
The Draft Proposals for an “Educational and Cultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations,” which are the basis of discussion 
at the London Conference, are now before the peoples of the 
world for their consideration. The Proposals, printed later in this 
issue of International Conciliation, are themselves the product of 
long discussions. They were drawn up in the United States De- 
partment of State in the early spring of 1945, and revised some- 
what by the Ministers of Education of exiled governments in Lon- 
don and by observers from other governments meeting with those 
Ministers during early summer, 1945. They were released to the 
press in August and have been the subject of analysis and discus- 
sion by many interested groups since that time. They are doubt- 
less the foundation on which the constitution of an international 
agency will be built, just as the Dumbarton Oaks proposals were 
the basis for the charter formulated at San Francisco. The Pro- 
posals warrant the attention and scrutiny of all who are concerned 
with cultural pursuits and with international relations. 
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Back of these Draft Proposals lies the history of internation 
cultural relations, many aspects of which have direct bearing q 
the appraisal of the present proposals. There has long been inte 
national, nongovernmental activity among scholars, artists, anj 
professional groups. There have been for over a century specify 
proposals and occasionally actual projects for intergovernmenti 
action in these fields.” It is interesting to observe that in September, 
1914, an International Conference on Education was scheduled p 
assemble at The Hague. Sixteen governments had agreed to senj 
delegates, but the war intervened and the conference was aba 
doned. At the Peace Conference after World War I various pm 
tagonists of educational interests sought to have provision for ip 
ternational cooperation in this field incorporated in the charter of 
the League of Nations. They sought in vain. As Malcolm W 
Davis has written: 

. . » Among the manifold provisions of the League Covenant there wa 
none for cultural and intellectual interchange. Its articles dealt with th 
economic, legal, military, political, and social subjects that were at the 
time uppermost in the minds of men. Also in the early days (of the 

there was hostility to attempts for furthering collaboration in 

and scientific work. . . . Diplomats . . . objected that such matters lay in 
the exclusive domain of each country, to be regulated by its system, and 
they especially urged this view in regard to programs of education, .., 
This attitude was buttressed by the fearful independence of new nations 
and by the fierce jealousy of older powers.? 


However, with the actual establishment of the League in 


Geneva, the advocates of cultural cooperation again took up the ' 


battle for recognition. The story is summarized by Davis, 


. - - In the first Assembly of the League in 1920 . . . Senator Henri La 
Fontaine advocated arrangements for cooperation among the intellectud 


1 A Summary of these plans and projects, beginning with Jullien’s proposals | 
in 1817 has been prepared by Rossello and Butts. See P. Rosello, Forerunnm | 


of the International Bureau of Education: A Hitherto Unrecorded Aspect of the Hit | 


tory of Education and of International Relations. Abridged and translated by 
Marie Butts. Evans Brother, Ltd., Russell Square, London, 120 pp. Distrib 
uted in the United States by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

2 Malcolm W. Davis, ““The League of Minds,” in Harriet E. Davis (Ed) 
Pioneers in World Order, Columbia University Press, 1944, p. 241. 
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vationd} orkers. Austria, France, Greece, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Spain, and 
TING Gi} Switzerland rallied to this suggestion, aided and encouraged by represen- 
D inte} tgtives from Latin American States. . .. A practical step was taken with 
ts, anil} the recommendation by the League Assembly on December 18, 1920, that 
specife | the Council should associate itself with endeavors to form an organi 

tion of intellectual work. In the course of the year ideas were developed 
— in Council discussions and in reports of the Secretary-General. Then on 
ember, ( ber 2, 1921, M. Léon Bourgeois . . . submitted a report on Organ- 
uled t) | ization of Intellectual Work, urging improved and fuller exchanges of 
0 seni | documents in all branches of knowledge and calling — the League to 
; aban. | fortify its ideals through the intellectual life uniting the nations and to 
¥ favor educational enterprises and research study as important influences 
foie on opinion among peoples. The Council adopted the report and trans- 
OFM | imitted it to the Assembly. There Professor Gilbert Murray for South 
rter of | Africa reemphasized its recommendations. On September 21 the Assem- 
im W.| bly approved the report in a resolution authorizing the Council to appoint 

a Committee charged to “examine international questions regarding intel- 

lectual cooperation.” In consequence the Council then decided to form the 
t¢ Wi | International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, whose members it 
ith the | later appointed, as a consultant body. 

This is not the place to review the full history of the Committee 
iy which came into operation by this action of the League. The In- 
‘layin | ternational Committee on Intellectual Cooperation led to national 
m, and | committees operating under the general sponsorship of the inter- 
national group. The United States Committee, nongovernmental 
and voluntary in character, was organized on the initiative and 
under the leadership of James T. Shotwell. Of it I. L. Kandel has 
P the | written, 

In the United States, the National Committee promoted a study of the re- 

, lations of education and international understanding. It played an impor- 

iti La | tant role in stimulating the use of the radio and moving pictures as media 

ectual | for international communication. It sponsored a study of copyright and 

—— | the rights of intellectual workers in general. And finally, it encouraged 

posals the establishment by specialist organizations of technical committees to 
am study the part they can play in the field of international relations.‘ 





t His 
a | From the International Committee also sprang the International 
re Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, located in Paris, supported 


(Ed.) 8 Idem, pp. 241-2. 
41. L. Kandel, /ntellectual Cooperation: National and International, Bureau of 


| Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944, pp. 44-5. 
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largely by the French Government, an increasingly useful agency 
in the period between the two wars. It sponsored various confer. 
ences among groups of scholars, stimulated movements for the 
revision of school textbooks, and was a rallying point for intelleg. 
tual workers throughout the world. 

The major part of the work of the International and National 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation was at the level of higher 
studies. When the International Committee was formed the word 
Education was omitted from its name by conscious intent, based on 
the insistence of each nation on absolute sovereignty in the educa. 


tion of its own citizens. There were many forces which prevented 


the International Committee and the Institute from functioni 
with effectiveness at the levels of elementary and secondary edv 
cation, but to school officials in many countries their apparent 
neglect of education was a cause of irritation, and a movement 
continued for the separate organization of an international agency 
in professional Education. The movement led to the establishment 
of an International Bureau of Education in 1925—a Bureau sup- 
ported by a limited number of governments, and having no official 
and direct connection with the League although located in Geneva! 
The separate histories of the Bureau of Education and the Com 
mittee and Institute on Intellectual Cooperation illustrate, and to 
a certain degree accentuate, the unfortunate rift between lower 
and higher education which has been characteristic of recent 
decades. And with neither of these agencies have the organized 
international associations of scientists had much relationship.* It 
has appeared at times more difficult to secure cooperation among 
scholarly and professional fields than among nations themselves. 
But whatever their achievements and shortcomings, the Interna- 
tional and National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation, the 
International Bureau of Education, and the international agencies 
in the sciences are all a significant part of the background against 


5 For an account of the work of the International Bureau of Education set 
Rosello, op. cit., Part Il, pp. 72-117. 

6For private circulation Joseph Needham, F.R.S., has prepared a brief 
account of the varied and si icant instances of international collaboration 
in the fields of the sciences, titled The Place of Science and International Scientific 
Cooperation in Post-War World Organisation. 
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which the present proposals must be appraised. It is to facilitate 
the interrelations among all cultural fields and to coordinate such 
activities as have been developed by these separate agencies that 
the proposed organization is to be comprehensive in scope and 
function. The organization now in process of creation must be 


. built upon the quarter-of-a-century experience of these, its imme- 


diate precursors. 

During the period between the wars educational development in 
the United States was rapid, and there was a growing sense of the 
importance of education to the prospects for peace. Events during 
these years, in so far as they bear upon education for international 
understanding, have been summarized by William G. Carr in a 
recent pamphlet of the Foreign Policy Association.’ The policies 
involved in international relations in education were dealt with in 
publications of the Liaison Committee, organized in 1943 under 
the leadership of Grayson N. Kefauver.® In 1944 I. L. Kandel 
published, under the general auspices of the National Committee 
of the United States of America, an excellent discussion of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation: National and International, which has already 
been referred to, and in 1945 the American Council on Education 
published his report to the Department of State on United States 
Activities in International Cultural Relations.® 

These and many other such publications place the possibilities 
and problems of international cultural relations before the Ameri- 
can people. They too are a part of the background against which 
the present Draft Proposals must be analyzed. 

Another essential factor in understanding and evaluating the 


7 William G. Carr, Only by Understanding; Education and International Or- 

ganization. No. 52, Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association. May-June, 
1942. 
8 The Liaison Committee for International Education issued a periodic 
newsletter for its constituent organizations. In cooperation with the Inter- 
national Education Assembly it has published pamphlets on Education for 
International Security, Education for a Free Society, and Education in the United 
Nations. (National Education Association, Washington, D. C.) In 1945 the 
Liaison Committee suspended its activities. 

91. L. Kandel, United States Activities in International Cultural Relations. 
Series 1, Reports of Committees and Conferences, No. 23, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., September, 1945, 102 pp. 
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Draft Proposals is their relationship to the United Nations charte 
produced at San Francisco in early summer 1945. The status of 
educational and cultural cooperation under the emerging Unite 
Nations Organization was a matter of spirited discussion duri 
the San Francisco sessions. Many of the old controversies anj 
misunderstandings reappeared, but the general importance a 
tached to the area of educational and cultural activities was ip 
marked contrast to that of the Versailles conference after Work 
War I. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals made no mention of educa 
tional and cultural matters except in so far as they are vaguely im. 
plied in the “social’’ and “humanitarian” functions envisioned for 
the Economic and Social Council. However, on the eve of the 
opening of the San Francisco Conference, Secretary Stettinius 
issued a statement placing on the Conference agenda three pro- 
posals suggested by the Chinese and subsequently agreed to by 
the other sponsoring powers as proper subjects for discussion at 
San Francisco. One of these proposals stated that “The Economic 
and Social Council should specifically provide for the promotion 
of educational and other forms of cultural cooperation.” This pro 
posal was of particular interest to the representatives of four m- 
tional organizations attached as Consultants to the United States 
delegation—the American Council on Education, the National 
Education Association, the Parent-Teachers Association, and the 
American Association of University Women.!® The Consultan 
from these organizations were especially active in promoting the 
cause of educational and cultural relations during the deliberations 
of the Consultant group. 

It early became apparent in San Francisco that the United States 





*0 The establishment of a consulting group was a new and successful social 

n of the Department of State co used at San Francisco. Forty-two 

. tal organizations, representatives of large blocks of public opinion were 

invited to send representatives to San Francisco; the representatives const- 

tuted a body of Consultants officially attached to the United States Delege 

tion. At almost daily meetings of the Consultants and members of the Or 
tion, the Consultants served as a “sounding” board of public opinion. T 

presentations to the Delegation had a substantial influence on the Delegation 

and on the final form of the United Nations Charter. 
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delegation was inclined to support an international program in cul- 
tural relations, but not to use the term “education” as such. The 
fears which had animated the League discussions of twenty-five 
years earlier were again present. The issue became almost one of 
semantics—the representatives of education fearing that the use 
of the term “culture” alone would lead to the slighting of educa- 
tion as it had been slighted in the work of the Committees on In- 
tellectual Cooperation. The nuances of meaning involved in the 
terms “educational,” “cultural,” and “‘intellectual,” especially as 
they vary in the different languages employed in San Francisco, 
were stumbling blocks, but there was nevertheless a general de- 
sire to create a comprehensive agency, whatever its name. Even- 
tually the two words “‘cultural” and “educational” were employed 
and referred to in the Charter as of important concern to the new 
United Nations Organization. In the Charter there is full author- 
ization for the creation of a specialized agency such as is planned 
in the Draft Proposals. 

Since the adoption of the United Nations Charter and the publi- 
cation of the Draft Proposals here under discussion, there have 
been strong presentations from scientific groups urging the use of 
“scientific” along with “educational” and “cultural.” The sci- 
entists fear that “culture” is limited to the fine arts and human- 
ities. Other analysts of the Proposals urge the simplest, most in- 
clusive title for the Organization—perhaps United Nations Cul- 
tural Organization—with a specific definition in the constitution 
itself indicating that cultural includes the arts, sciences, humanities, 
education, and other professional fields. 

Of greater consequence than terminology is the structural rela- 
tion of the specialized agency to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. With the cultural and educational area placed squarely in the 
purview of the United Nations Organization, should the agency 
dealing with that field be independently created or should it be a 
bureau or division of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council? At one time during the San Francisco Conference it was 
seriously proposed that the agency be a Commission set up by and 
subject to the Economic and Social Council. To this proposal the 
Consultants, and ultimately the United States delegation took ex- 
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ception. In the interest of safeguarding a sort of international 
equivalent of freedom of inquiry and judgment, the Consultany 
argued that the educational and cultural agency should be inde. 
pendently created but should, by contractual agreement, operate 
within the orbit of the Economic and Social Council in much the 
same way that the International Labor Office is likely to do. There 
was strong opposition to the creation of an international bureay 
or commission which would leave educational and cultural affair 
under the exclusive control of Departments of State or Foreign 
Affairs, or in the hands of diplomats alone. 

In the discussions on these matters at San Francisco the repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, and agriculture cooperated with the 
representatives of educational groups in presenting to the United 
States delegation the cause of education and of semi-autonomous 
status for the educational and cultural organization. That coopera 
tion, for which James T. Shotwell and George F. Zook were pri- 
marily responsible, was the single most potent factor in securing 
the present Charter provisions in this field. In effect the Charter 
now expresses the interest of the United Nations Organization in 
educational and cultural cooperation, and creates a niche for an 
organization in this field among the specialized agencies moving 
within the general framework of the Economic and Social Council, 
The Draft Proposals, involving independent creation of the United 
Nations Organization for Educational and Cultural Relations, and 
arranging for the determination of its precise relationship to the 
United Nations subsequently by agreement between the Organiza- 
tion and the Council, is in accord with the intent of the Charter. 


Even while the negotiations at San Francisco were under way, 
an earlier form of the Draft Proposals printed in this issue had been 
taken to London for discussion there. Through most of the war 
years a Conference of Ministers of Education of the governments- 
in-exile has been sitting in London. Organized under the general 
sponsorship of the British Government, the Conference devoted 
itself to educational and cultural postwar planning. Observers 
from the United States, Russia, China and a number of other na- 
tions were present at its deliberations. In 1944 a mission of six 
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e!! from the United States participated actively in its discus- 
sions, and from that participation developed the suggestions em- 
bodied in the Draft Proposals. Grayson Kefauver, Consultant 
to the Department of State, served as continuing observer at Lon- 
don, and placed the first form of the Draft Proposals before the 
Conference of Ministers in 1945. During the early summer, as 
has been suggested, the Conference discussed the Proposals, 
making certain revisions and formulating the various alterna- 
tive possibilities which now appear in the Draft Proposals. The 
interest of the Conference, which had earlier been focused on 
educational and cultural reconstruction in devastated areas, be- 
came more concerned with the development of a long-term inter- 
national agency attached to the United Nations. It was at the sug- 
gestion of the Conference that the British Government issued invi- 
tations to the London meeting in November. With the invitations 
the Draft Proposals were transmitted to the world’s governments. 


Since the Draft Proposals were released to the public in August, 
they have been the subject of many formal and informal confer- 
ences. The Department of State has called meetings of representa- 
tives of education, the arts, science, letters, and the mass commu- 
nication agencies in San Francisco, Denver, Washington, and New 
York. Other meetings, called independently of the government 
though participated in by government representatives have been 
held. Issues discussed at these meetings and pertinent to appraisal 
of the Draft Proposals, are indicated in a list of “Some Questions 
for Discussion” distributed at the meeting called by the Depart- 
ment of State in New York City on September 26, 1945. These 
typical questions are: 

1. Ought membership in the proposed organization to be limited 
to members of the United Nations? 

2. Which of the alternatives in Article V (A)—Composition of 
the Conference—ought the United States to support? 

11 These representatives were: The Honorable J. William Fulbright, 


Chairman, Archibald Macleish, John W. Studebaker, Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Ralph E. Turner, C. Mildred Thompson. 
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3. Should the voting arrangements in the Conference provide 
tor one vote for each delegation or one vote for each delegate (ex 
cept on constitutional and budgetary questions)? 

4. Which of the alternatives under Article VIII (A)—Compo 
sition of National Commissions (or National Cooperating Bodies) 
—ought the United States to support? 

5. Is the statement of functions and purposes adequate? 

6. How should the relationship between this Organization and 


the United Nations be defined in the agreement to be concluded 


after the Organization is established? 

7. Are the provisions of the constitution adequate to establish 
mutually satisfactory relationship between the Organization and 
private international organizations? 

8. What should the title of the Organization be? 

One of the most comprehensive meetings held for discussion of 
such questions as these, was called under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education in Washington on September 
21-22. Some hundred representatives of organizations ranging 
from the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization to the American Council of Learned Societies 
participated. Considering the Draft Proposals in the perspective of 
past experience and the developments at San Francisco, and with 
particular reference to the American scene, that Conference for- 
mulated a series of recommendations to the Department of State. 
Those recommendations may be here included, not as definitive 
proposals, but as typical of the range of matters necessarily in- 
volved in appraisal of the Draft Proposals. 


REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON THE 
DRAFT PROPOSALS FOR AN EDUCATIONAL AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
FROM A CONFERENCE GROUP CALLED TOGETHER BY THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
SEPTEMBER 21-22, 1945 


In submitting this Report of the deliberations of a nationally represen 
tative group of American scholars, the American Council on Education 
would express to the Department of State its appreciation for this oppot- 
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tunity of stating its views and for the cooperation of members of the De- 
t in holding the Conference. The Conference group would also 
ister its conviction that, with the conquest of atomic energy there has 
arisen 2 wholly new urgency in the furtherance of intellectual coopera- 
tion among the nations. If, as scientists believe, there is no military de- 
fense against robot warfare in the atomic age, the only safety for man- 
kind lies in the direction of intelligence upon the problems of peace, the 
development of appreciation for cultural values and the intellectual and 
spiritual life of nations. The proposed Educational and Cultural 
ization has, therefore, even deeper importance and responsibilities 
and opportunities than could have been anticipated earlier. In submitting 
this statement the Conference group extends to those entrusted with the 
creation of the Organization its sincere best wishes for success in a great 
enterprise already well begun. 

The recommendations here presented must be considered within a con- 
text of praise for the general intent and nature of the Draft Proposals. 
The recommendations are here formulated without explanatory argument 
and comment, and in as specific terms as possible. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. The name of the organization should be revised to read: “Interna- 
tional Organization for Educational and Cultural Cooperation.” 

2. In order to clarify the scope of the Organization, the word scientific 
should be added throughout the document wherever the words, educa- 
tional and cultural, are used together in modification of a common noun. 

3. The present Introduction in the Draft Proposals should be revised in 
order to be made more challenging and positive. It should express a higher 
sense of the urgency of its work, should emphasize the ethical ends in 
view, and should contain reference to the necessary limitations of an in- 
ternational organization in this field. 

4. Article I should be revised to read as follows: (Italicized terms in- 
dicate revisions and additions.) 


ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 

The purposes of the International Organization for Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, with due regard to the maintenance of academic and 
cultural freedom, shall be: 

(1) ‘To develop and maintain mutual understanding and appreciation of 
the life and culture, the arts, the humanities, and the sciences of the people 
of the world, as a basis for effective international organization and world 


peace. 

(2) To cooperate in extending human knowledge, and in providing full 
access to that knowledge for all people, and in assuring its contribution to 
economic stability, political security, and general well-being of the peo- 
ples of the world. 
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(3) To facilitate cooperation on an international basis among students, schgl. 
ars, and technical and professional groups. 

(4) To promote and encourage respect for human rights and fundamen 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 

(5) To gather and disseminate information for such use as each nation may 
deem appropriate about the purpose, structure, and function of internation) 


agencies and associations. 


5. A number of revisions are also recommended for Article 11, which 
should read as follows: (Italicized passages indicate revisions and addi- 
tions; bracketed passages indicate deletions.) 


ARTICLE I—PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS 
To achieve these purposes the Organization, without interfering with » 
limiting the educational, scientific, and cultural activities essentially within th 
domestic jurisdiction of any State, shall: 
(1) Facilitate consultation and ion among leaders in the educ» 
tional, scientific, and cultural life of all peace-loving countries. 
(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and information among the peoples of 
the world through schools, universities, and other educational and research 
institutions, voluntary associations, libraries, publications and the 
radio and motion pictures, international conferences, and the ex of 
materials and personnel in educational, scientific, and cultural fields, 
mote intellectual cooperation for the advancement of knowledge in all fields. 
(3) Foster the growth (within each country and in its relations with 
other countries) of educational, scientific, and cultural programs which 
give support to international peace and security, and which tend to develop 
friendly relations between nations, ov and cultural groups. 
(4) Develop and make available educational, scientific, and cultural 
plans and materials for such consideration and use as each country may 
deem appropriate. 
(5) Conduct and encourage research and studies on educational, st 
entific, and cultural matters and activities related to the maintenance of 
ce and the advancement of human welfare. 
(6) Assist countries that need and request aid in developing their edv- 
cational, scientific, and cultural activities. 

(7) Encourage bilateral and multilateral agreement and ation 
Stes and semppennininnd antealan te dleanbeenl 7 i ond aa 
matters. 

(8) Encourage educational progress in nonself-governing areas. 


6. In order to bring the Draft Proposals into harmony with the United 
Nations Charter concerning withdrawal of Member States, it is recom- 
mended that Section 2 of Article III be deleted. 
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7. In Article V, Section A, euitn nt the composition of the Con- 
ference, it is recommended that the United States favor Alternative (a). 
If that alternative is not generally acceptable, an appropriate second 
choice would be Alternative (b). The following new paragraph is favored 
as third choice: 

The Conference shall consist of representatives of the members of the Organ- 
ization. Each member State shall appoint according to its own constitutional 
system not more than five delegates to the Conference. These delegates shall be 

ive not only of governmental bureaus but also of the cultural, sci- 
entific, and educational forces, organizations, agencies, and institutions of the 
member State 


It is the conviction of the recommending group that Alternatives (d) and 
(e) are not acceptable. 

8. It is recommended that Section C, Article V, dealing with voting in 
the Conference, should be revised to read as follows: 


C. Votin 

Each Sealine State shall have one vote in the Conference on matters of 
structure, organization, and budget. On all other matters each delegate shall have 
one vote. Decisions shall be made by a simple majority of those present 
and voting, ex as otherwise ified in this instrument, provided that 
a cere one half the manda, 

g. It is recommended that, in order to provide for greater flexibility, 
the words not less than be inserted before - word fifteen in the first line 
of Article VI, Section A, and then the term one third shall be substituted 
for five subsequently in the section. 

10. In the present terms of Article VI the Executive Board members 
are elected for three years; they must be members of the Conference, and 
yet Conference members are apparently elected annually. The document 
should be specific as to whether a person elected to the Executive Board 
but not reelected to the Conference should continue to serve on the Board. 

11. It is suggested that to Section 3 of Article VII, dealing with the 
staff of the Secretariat, the following be added: and may include competent 
experts on ary leave from 1 posts within their respective nations. 

12. In Article VIII various alternatives are suggested concerning the 
cteation of National Commissions. The conferring group recommends 
that the United States urge Alternative (a) as its first choice. A second 
choice may be stated as follows: 

It is recommended that each State, within the framework of its own constitu- 
tional system, establish a National Commission, directly representative of the 
educational, scientific, cultural, and professional interests of the nation. The 
Commission shall act in an advisory capacity to the nation’s delegation to the 
Conference and to the government itself in matters relating to fields of its com- 


A third choice is Alternative (c) in the Draft Proposal. 
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13. Since the “appropriate bodies” are now known, Section 1 of Art. 
cle XIII should read as follows: 

The Organization shall be t into relationship with the Uni 
Nations, this relationship to be dekned by an agreement to be = 
by the Conference of the Organization and the Economic and Social Council gf 
the United Nations. 

14. The conferring group is strongly of the opinion that there should be 
adequate provision for consultation and cooperation between the Organ. | 
zation and other agencies. There should be more specific provision fy 
consultation with nongovernmental agencies. To this end we recommen 
that the title be broadened and a new section (actually embodying Ar. 
cle 71 of the United Nations Charter) be inserted in Article XIV. The 
first two Sections of Article XIV should read as follows: (Present Seo. 
tions 2 and 3 should be retained as Sections 3 and 4.) 


ARTICLE XIV—-RELATIONS WITH OTHER (SPECIALIZED INTERNATIONAL) 0R- 
GANIZATIONS 


(1) The Organization shall make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with nongovernmental organizations which are concerned with matters within 
the competence of the Organization. 

(2) The Organization may cooperate with other specialized intern. 
tional organizations whose interests and activities are related to and in 
harmony with its purposes. 


15. It is recommended that the State Department give serious consider. 
ation to the possibilities of providing adequate voice in the Organization 
for the peoples of nonself-governing areas. 

16. It was the sense of the meeting that, in the establishment of the 
Organization, the possibilities of decentralization in administration through 
strategic regional centers and through widely distributed conferences and 
cuaaieetoas should be carefully considered. 


erebioits. |SFFFARLES FFE TRS ER ES ES PS 8 


In appraising the document it has been suggested that six major 
aspects of the Proposals, all closely related to basic matters of 
policy, should be given special consideration. These six are: (1) 
The scope and meaning of the terms “educational’’ and “cul 
tural” as used in the Proposals; (2) the purposes of the Organiza 
tion; (3) the relation of the Organization to national, nongovern- 
mental agencies as in the proposed National Commissions; (4) the 
relation of the Organization to national governments as indicated 
in the selection of representatives in the Conference; (5) the rela- 
tion of the Organization to international, nongovernmental bodies; | 
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and (6) the relation of the Organization to the United Nations. 

In making an evaluation in terms of these six matters, however, 
it is easy to forget the general pattern and essential merit of the 
Draft Proposals as a whole. Certain aspects of the Proposals are 
especially worthy of praise. One of these is the concept of an in- 
ternational agency which combines within one structure both edu- 
cational and cultural forces. The Draft Proposals are also espe- 
cially praiseworthy because they are primarily concerned with 
long-range developments rather than with the immediate issues of 
rehabilitation in devastated areas. The legal setting of the pro- 

Organization as a semi-autonomous specialized agency, 
independently created but functioning within the general orbit of 
the Economic and Social Council is rightly conceived. The Pro- 
posals are high in purpose and are timely; the method of effecting 
them is excellent. ‘The general structure of the proposed Organiza- 
tion is good. 

All of us must praise the recognition by the United States and 
other governments of the role of educational and cultural agencies 
and institutions in maintaining peace and in fostering the general 
welfare. The proposed Organization is essential to the full achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the United Nations as set forth at San 


| Francisco. No criticism over the elements and details of the Draft 


Proposals should be allowed to obscure this basic fact. The Draft 
Proposals constitute a constructive agenda for discussion at the 
London conference.” 


12 United States delegates to the London conference are Archibald Mac- 
Leish, former Assistant Secretary of State; William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of Washington University 
in St. Louis; Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard College Observatory; 
Representative Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire, member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; Senator James E. Murray of Montana, Chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor; George Stoddard, President of 
the University of Illinois; Miss C. Mildred Thompson, Dean of Vassar 
College. 


ege 








THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 


The White House, 
Washington, September 6, 1945. 





At the San Francisco Conference the representatives of fifty-one | 
nations accepted the belief that lasting peace cannot be assure] 
alone by the cooperation of armed forces, of foreign offices, and 
of international financiers and traders. They recognized that ad- 
ditional efforts must somehow be made to increase the under. 
standing between nations and between peoples, whose mass opin- 
ions are now so important to peace. 


To this end the United Nations Charter signed at San Fran 
cisco pledged all Member nations to promote international cultural 
and educational cooperation, and contemplated an international 
agency for this work. 

The British Government has now invited the United Nations 
to send delegates to a United Nations Conference at London in 
November to discuss a new international organization for educa- 
tion and cultural affairs, an organization which would help bring 
together leaders of education, science, the professions, and the ° 

* arts across international boundaries, and assure a greater inter- 
change of thoughts and ideas. An agency for this purpose has my 
full support. 


A tentative draft constitution for the new organization has 
already been published. This constitution will be the basis for 
discussion at London. 

I hope that our citizens will study the plans for this important | 
undertaking toward building a lasting peace. 
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PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS? 


I 
Tue ProsLteM: BacKGROUND AND ANALYSIS 


Representatives of the United Nations will meet in London in 
November to work out the final constitution of a proposed Edu- 
cational and Cultural Organization of the United Nations. A pre- 
liminary constitution, formulated during the last eighteen months, 
will serve as the working document at the London meeting much 
as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals served as the basis for the 
United Nations Charter which was evolved at San Francisco last 
spring. A delegation named by the President of the United States 
will represent this country at the London meeting. Congressional 
approval of the final constitution is necessary for the United 


| States to become a member of the proposed Educational and Cul- 


tural Organization. 

The aim of the United Nations is to promote peace, under- 
standing, and cooperation among the peoples of the world. In fur- 
therance of this objective a number of organizations associated 
with the United Nations are being set up and others are being 
planned. Among these is the proposed Educational and Cultural 
Organization to be affiliated with the United Nations through the 
Economic and Social Council which deals primarily with develop- 
ing the social and economic foundations of peace. It would be a 
responsibility of the proposed Educational and Cultural Organi- 
zation to help supply the educational and cultural foundation for 


, the effective operation of the United Nations programs. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
At San Francisco the important place of cultural and educa- 


| tional cooperation was clearly recognized both in discussion and 


in the United Nations Charter itself. 
Two of the stated purposes of the United Nations are “to de- 
velop friendly relations among nations,” and “‘to achieve interna- 


1 Reprinted from Department of State Publication 2382, Washington, 1945. 
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tional cooperation in solving international problems of an ep. 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character.” This latte 
purpose is again reiterated in the statement of principles of th 
Economic and Social Council. The Charter provides that “th 
various specialized agencies established by intergovernmenn| 
agreement and having wide international responsibilities, ag de 
fined in their basic instruments, in economic, social, cultural, edy | 
cational, health, and related fields, shall be brought into relation | 
ship with the United Nations. . . .” For nonself-governing ten. 
tories, the Charter accepts “as a sacred trust the obligation to pro 
mote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and 
security established by the present Charter, the well-being of th 
inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end” insures “with 
due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their political, 
social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses.” The international trusteeshi 
system set up in the Charter has as one of its basic objectives “to | 
promote the political, economic, social, and educational advance. 
ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories.” 

Provision has been made for the specialized agencies, like the 
proposed Educational and Cultural Organization, to be brought 
into relationship with the United Nations. The Economic and 
Social Council may coordinate the activities of the specialized | 
agencies through consultation with and recommendations to such 
agencies and through recommendations to the General Assembly 
and to the Members of the United Nations. 

Both in the discussions at San Francisco and in the Charter itself 
the basic importance of cultural and educational cooperation has 
been recognized. 

In San Francisco various delegates pointed out the need for an 
early international conference to establish an organization for cul- 
tural cooperation, and their statements received strong support | 
from the delegates. 


THE VALUE OF ORGANIZATION 


The final factor in determining whether or not there shall be | 
peace on earth is the human will and the capacity of man to develop 
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institutions and practices that will reinforce and give expression to 
that will. The mind of man is and can continue to be the greatest 
force in the world. 

“Mere documents, language, and phrases cannot themselves 
prevent war and preserve peace,” said Senator Tom Connally of 
Texas. ““They must rest upon the will and purpose and the desires 
of the peoples and nations of the world. Organization, however, 
promote these objectives.” 

The fact demonstrated by this war, that international relations 
based on power politics offer no security to any nation, leaves man- 
kind confronted with the choice of accepting a new basis for in- 
ternational cooperation or of facing the danger of annihilation. No 
longer can a nation be assured of security by isolating itself or 
drawing apart from the rest of the world. As President Roosevelt 
wrote the night before his death: 


Today science has brought all the different quarters of the globe so 
close together that it is impossible to isolate them one from er. To- 
day we are faced with the preeminent fact that, if civilization is to profit, 
we must cultivate the science of human relationships—the ability of all 
peoples, of all kinds, to live together, to work together in the same world, 
at peace. 

THE EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Only with some degree of understanding and some meeting of 
men’s minds can the peoples of the earth work together for their 
mutual benefit. 

The Educational and Cultural Organization is designed to lay 
the foundations of agreement in men’s minds and to use the world’s 
wealth and diversity of knowledge for lasting peace, greater co- 
operation, and higher living-standards among the peoples of the 
world. To that end it is intended to be an international clearing- 
house for the exchange of ideas and information not merely be- 
tween governments but especially between peoples everywhere. 
All channels of communication and contact known to modern man 
would be used in letting people of all groups and all occupations of 
one nation know about the technical skills, ways of doing things, 
creative achievements, the thoughts, ideas, beliefs, likes, and char- 
acter of people in other lands. 
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There is a tremendous body of knowledge in the world, The 
was has added considerably to it. The search for new knowledge 
continues. The proposal now is to set up the machinery for mak. 
ing that knowledge available to the peoples of the world so tha 
they can use it to their mutual benefit in promoting prosperity, 
good will, and peace. Politics, business, finance, labor have devel. 
oped agencies for international cooperation. But heretofore there 
has been no adequate international means for working on the mp 


tual exchange of ideas, for identifying and working on the sole; 


tion of common educational and cultural problems on an intem 
tional scale. 

President Truman recently stated: “We must set up an effec. 
tive agency for constant and thorough interchange of thought and 
ideas. For there lies the road to a better and more tolerant under- 
standing among nations and among peoples.” 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MINISTERS OF EDUCATION 


During the German invasion of Europe a number of the Allied 
governments, exiled from their countries, established themselves 
in London. One of the most important and difficult problems they 
faced was the educational and cultural rehabilitation of the enemy- 
occupied countries. To discuss the many educational problems of 
the immediate postwar period, the Allied Ministers of Education 
met in informal meetings from which the Conference of Allied 
Ministers developed, with a secretariat supplied by the British 
Council (which is responsible for Great Britain’s cultural-rela- 
tions program with other countries). 

Meeting for the first time in October, 1942, the Conference 
was composed of the Ministers of Education or other officials of 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, the President of the Board of Edv- 
cation of Great Britain, and the Commissioner of Education of the 
French National Committee. The members of the Conference be _ 
gan assembling information about the damage done to educational 
institutions in occupied Europe and undertook a study of possible 
requirements for the restoration of the educational systems in — 
their respective countries. Since it soon became clear that all the 
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United Nations were likely to be interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed, invitations to participate in the Conference were sent to 
China, the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the four British Dominions, and India, all of whom sent observers. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION 
The Conference of Allied Ministers of Education had been from 


| the beginning interested in a wider organization. At meetings held 


in London in April, 1944, attended by a delegation from the United 
States, the Conference gave strong support to the plan for a United 
Nations agency for educational and cultural reconstruction which 
was formulated during the London meetings presided over by Rep- 
resentative, now Senator, Fulbright. A tentative draft constitu- 
tion, presented by the delegates from the United States, was modi- 
fied and approved by the Conference and later transmitted by the 
British Government, at the request of the Conference, to the 
United Nations for study and comment. 

After the visit of the American Delegation to London in April, 
1944, the position of the United States became that of a cooperat- 
ing nation, participating actively in the work of the Conference of 
the Allied Ministers of Education. The United States has since 
had a continuing representative in London on the work of the 
Conference. 

In the United States, following the receipt from the London con- 
ference of the tentative draft constitution approved in the meet- 
ings in April, 1944, careful study was made of the document by 
officials of the Department of State. They sought advice, also, 
from leaders in the educational and cultural spheres of American 
life. 

Realizing that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were being con- 
sidered by the United Nations and a permanent United Nations 


| organization would soon be made a reality, the Department of 


State prepared a revised draft of the constitution calling for a per- 
manent organization. This was sent to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, which also received comments from others 
of the United Nations. The proposed Organization would work 
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with the long-range and continuing problems of cultural and edy. 
cational interchange. It would not deal with reeducation in Axis 
countries or with the material questions of immediate postwar | 
cultural and educational rehabilitation. 


ACTIVITIES 


The draft constitution proposes that the Educational and Cub 
tural Organization be authorized to direct its activities along six 
major lines. It could: (1) ‘Facilitate consultation” among educa 
tional and cultural leaders through the regular activities of the 
Organization and by special meetings and conferences; (2)“Ay | 
sist the free flow of ideas and information among the peoples of | 
the world’’ through the classroom and other educational and cul 
tural institutions, and through the avenues of communication— 
radio, press, publications, etc.; (3) “Foster the growth . . . of edu. 
cational and cultural programs” which support peace and security; 
(4) “Develop and make available” to nations educational and cul- 
tural plans for their consideration and use as they see fit; (5) 
“Conduct and encourage research and studies” on educational 
and cultural problems relating to peace and the advancement of 
human welfare; and (6) “Assist countries that need and request 
help in developing their educational and cultural activities.” 


GOVERNMENTAL PROGRAMS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Before the establishment of the United Nations the work of 
governments in educational and cultural interchange had been de- 
veloping in two directions: the first, bilateral interchange between 
countries, and the second, multilateral cooperation, typified in the 
work of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations. 

Programs of cultural relations conducted bilaterally with other 
countries have played an increasingly important role in the ne 
tional affairs of the great and small countries of the world. So effee- 
tive were the friendly relations built through cultural interchange 
that nations have increasingly recognized this work as an essential 
element in their foreign-policy operations. Cultural and educa- 
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tional interchange has involved such activities as circulation of 
books and periodicals of every kind, exchange of scientific infor- 
mation, exchange of experts and students, assembling of art exhi- 
bitions, aid to scientific expeditions, and exchange of knowledge 
among teachers, students, and experts in many different fields. 

Before World War I several European countries, notably France, 
had fairly extensive programs of cultural relations abroad. Be- 
tween the two World Wars most of the European governments 
developed and expanded their cultural-relations activities. Great 
Britain, for example, set up the British Council in 1934 as a quasi- 
official organization under the supervision of the Foreign Office to 
carry out an active program of cultural relations abroad. 

During the thirties the German and Italian Governments used 
their cultural-relations programs as instruments of political pres- 
sure. Their misuse of cultural relations sprang from a philosophy 
that was contrary to international cooperation and friendly un- 
derstanding among peoples. To help uproot the danger latent in 
the misuse of educational and cultural facilities is an aim of the 
proposed Educational and Cultural Organization. The exchange of 
knowledge through the Organization would be a means of assist- 
ing in solving many social, economic, educational, cultural, and 
political problems which cause international conflict. 

The Department of State believes that cultural-relations activ- 
ities should be of mutual benefit to all countries participating, in 
them, should extend to all groups of the populations, should pro- 
mote human welfare, and preserve intellectual and cultural freedom. 


UNITED STATES CULTURAL-RELATIONS PROGRAM 
The United States did not initiate an official program of cultural 


| felations until 1938. From 1938 to 1941 this Government’s pro- 


gram was concentrated in the Western Hemisphere and designed 
to carry out the good-neighbor policy. It included such activities 
as travel and study grants, the exchange of professors and books, 
assistance to United States cultural centers such as libraries, in- 
stitutes, and schools, and the distribution of informational motion 


' pictures. In November, 1941, the Secretary of State informed the 
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President that the initiation of a program in China could substap. 
tially aid Chinese scientific and cultural work during the wa 
years. The China program revolved around four principal actiy. | 


ities: the sending of American technical experts requested by the | 


Chinese Government, the exchange of professors, the awarding of 
study grants to Chinese students in the United States, and the 
sending in microfilm of technical and scholarly journals requested 
by Chinese universities. 

In 1943 the Department of State initiated a program in the Nex 
East and Africa on funds allocated by the President from his 
Emergency Fund. Cultural relations with European countries have 
been delayed because of war conditions. 


Today the cultural relations of the United States form an ip | 


tegral part of the nation’s foreign-policy program; the work in 
cludes interchanges in all fields of the arts, sciences, technology, 
letters, and education. 

There are now forty-eight cultural-relations officers stationed 
in thirty different countries carrying on extensive and diverse 
activities of mutual benefit. The cultural-relations officer provides 
information on almost all phases of life in the United States, makes 
speeches, writes articles, advises educators who desire American 
teachers or who wish to work out professional or student ex- 
changes, aids in setting up courses in the English language, and 
assists noteworthy men and women to come to the United States. 

This Government also works with twenty-eight Cultural In- 
stitutes in Latin America and China. The institutes are in the main 
financed locally, but receive small grants from the United States 
Government. English is taught at most of the institutes; lectures, 


motion pictures, and art exhibitions are scheduled regularly; and | 


extensive libraries are being built up. 

Since the cultural-relations program began, advisory committees 
made up of outstanding cultural leaders in the United States, edv- 
cators, scientists, librarians, men and women of varied professional 
and business experience have worked closely with the Gover 
ment and contributed greatly to the success of the program. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS INSTITUTE OF 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION” 


After the first World War, when the Council and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations began to function, they were faced, like 
the individual governments, with political and material tasks of 
such a pressing nature that cultural and educational problems were 
overshadowed. Henri Bonnet, now French Ambassador to the 
United States, formerly a member of the League Secretariat, 


wrote: 

The concern for intellectual life, which had been so great in all civil- 
ized countries in the days before 1914 was undoubtedly overshadowed 
after the war by other considerations. It may even be said that the League 
itself or its member governments, failed to grasp the profound need of a 
real peace strongly guaranteed and founded on comprehension and co- 
operation, which dominated very large sections of the populations through- 
out the world and especially in Europe, despite the fact that that conti- 
nent was still torn by rivalries and distrust. 


The League Covenant, he continued, 
contained some precise prescriptions about health, social welfare, freedom 
of transit, and equitable conditions of trade, but there was ing at all 


about intellectual work. Thus the League had no legal basis on which to 
deal with these questions when called to organize its activities. 

In September, 1921, the Council of the League decided to create 
the International Committee of Intellectual Cooperation to carry 
out a resolution of the previous December calling for the Council 
of the League to participate in this endeavor. In 1926 the Assem- 
bly of the League in a special resolution recognized the existence 
of a technical Organization of Intellectual Cooperation, to have 
the same status as the other organs of the League. 

The League accepted the French Government’s offer to create 
the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. This In- 


2 Another intergovernmental agency in this field is the International Bureau 
of Education. Originally launched as a private undertaking in 1925, it was re- 
organized as an intergovernmental institution in 1929. By 1938 it had 17 gov- 
ernment members. It aimed at being a technical and scientific organization at 
the service of Ministers of Public Instruction and educators. Although head- 
= were in Geneva, the Bureau was not affiliated with the League of 

ations. 
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stitute, which began functioning in Paris in 1926, together with g 
section of the League Secretariat in Geneva, constituted the ex. 
ecutive body of the Intellectual Organization. 

During the period between 1920 and 1939 there was an acceler. 


tion of regional and international cultural, scientific, and educa. | 


tional exchange through public and private agencies. Many inter. 
national private organizations of specialists in fields of intern. 
tional activity were organized, and the Intellectual Cooperation 
Organization cooperated with them. 


WORK OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


In the beginning, emphasis was placed on work of a rather 
technical nature such as attempts to facilitate interuniversity rela- 
tions; to create a regular interchange of views and methods be- 


tween libraries and institutes of art and archaeology; to establisha | 


uniform terminology in the sciences; to start instruction in the 
schools of the aims of the League of Nations and of the methods 
of international collaboration. It stimulated the creation in many 
countries of national committees of intellectual cooperation with 
representatives of the various branches of knowledge. Moreover, 
the Intellectual Cooperation Organization directly and through 
cooperating groups initiated international conferences and research 
studies, worked on many technical questions, and exchanged in- 
formation in a variety of intellectual and scientific fields. 

Two bodies were created by the Intellectual Cooperation Or- 
ganization to insure permanent contact and liaison with already 
existing international private organizations. One was the joint 


committee on the major educational associations, the other the 


joint committee of the international organizations of students. 
There was also a secretariat for the exact and natural sciences, set 
up by agreement with the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 

When World War II broke out, the work of the Organization 
was, of course, interrupted. 

While its work was not sufficiently extended nor developed to 
provide a broad and popular base of cooperation between peoples 
of various nations, the efforts of the Intellectual Cooperation Or- 


| 
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ganization made a very important contribution to cultural inter- 
change and have provided valuable experience and guidance in 
shaping the plans for the United Nations Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


Today peoples throughout the world are aware of the impor- 
tance of developing and extending cultural and educational coop- 
eration on an international basis. 

Wide-spread support in the United States for such an interna- 
tional organization has crystallized in companion resolutions in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives by Congressman Karl 
E. Mundt, of South Dakota, and in the Senate by Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, of Arkansas, and Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 
These resolutions were passed unanimously by both Houses. 
House Resolution 215, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, reads: 


Wuereas the achievement of a peaceful and orderly life among the peo- 
ples of the world has become critical as a result of the war; and 

Wuenreas the future peace and security of the American and of all 
other peoples rest upon the achievement of mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world, the universal application of the principles of the 
Golden Rule, the application of reason and knowledge to the solution of 
domestic as well as international problems, and effective education at all 
levels; and 

Wuereas the Axis countries have pursued a deliberate policy of de- 
stroying the technical, professional, and teaching personnel of the coun- 
tries they have conquered, and have encouraged hatred and misunder- 
standing between nations, peoples, and cultural groups; and 

Wuereas these circumstances present a persisting problem which, if 
not solved, will result in the perpetuation of conditions of life most likely 
to cause peoples to resort to violence and war; and 

Wuereas it is essential to collaborate with other nations to promote 
educational advancement and at the same time to direct education toward 
the achievement of mutual understanding among the nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States 
urges the semen by the Government of the United States in the 
creation of an international educational and cultural organization by the 
nations of the world for the purpose of advising together and to consider 
problems of international educational and cultural relations throughout 
the world and more particularly to organize a permanent international 
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agency to promote educational and cultural relations, the exchange of sry. 
dents, scholars, and other educational and cultural leaders and materials, 
and the encouragement within each country of friendly relations among 
nations, peoples, and cultural groups: Provided, however, That such agency 
shall not interfere with educational systems or programs within the sey. 
eral nations, or their administration. 

At hearings on the Mundt resolution before the House Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, May, 1945, every witness favored the 
resolution, and no dissenting testimony was expressed. 


THE NEXT STEP 


So, out of a long experience in various types of cultural and edu. 
cational interchange, representatives of the United Nations will 
meet in London in November, 1945, to consider the draft consti- 
tution of the proposed Educational and Cultural Organization of the 
United Nations. 

In the meantime, the American people have an opportunity to 
consider this draft constitution and to indicate their views on the 
various topics it considers. 

It is proposed that the Organization will come into effect, after 
discussions and final drafting at the London conference, when 
twenty of the governments of the United Nations shall have filed 
official notice of their adherence to the Organization. 


II 
Drart CoNSTITUTION 


Tue Hicu Conrractinc Parties 


Determined that all possible steps shall be taken to further the 
attainment of international security and peace and to advance the 
welfare of the peoples of the world; 

Recognizing that cooperation in education and the furtherance 
of cultural interchange in the arts, the humanities and the sciences 
will promote the freedom, the dignity and the well-being of all 
and therefore assist in the attainment of understanding, confidence, 
security, and peace among the peoples of the world; 

Dedicated to the proposition that the free and unrestricted edu- 
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cation of the peoples of the world, and the free and unrestricted 
exchange among them of ideas and knowledge are essential to the 
advancement of human welfare and to the preservation of security 


and peace; 

Hereby establish the Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations and agree to support its broad purposes and 
functions as expressed in this constitution through their partici- 
pation in the activities of this international agency and through 
their respective national educational and cultural programs. _ 

ARTICLE I 
Purposes 

The purposes of the Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations shall be: 

(1) To develop and maintain mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation of the life and culture, the arts, the humanities and the 
sciences of the peoples of the world, as a basis for effective inter- 
national organization and world peace. 

(2) To cooperate in extending and in making available to all 
peoples for the service of common human needs the world’s full 
body of knowledge and culture, and in assuring its contribution to 
the economic stability, political security, and general well-being 
of the peoples of the world. 


ARTICLE 1 
Principal Functions 

To achieve these purposes the Organization shall: 

(1) Facilitate consultation among leaders in the educational and 
cultural life of all peace-loving countries. 

(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and information among the 
peoples of the world through schools, universities and other edu- 
cational and research institutions, libraries, publications and the 
press, the radio and the motion picture, international conferences 
and the exchange of students, teachers and all other representa- 
tives of educational and cultural life, with special attention to the 
exchange of information on major educational and cultural devel- 
opments, including advances in scientific knowledge. 
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(3) Foster the growth, within each country and in its relations 
with other countries, of educational and cultural programs which 
give support to international peace and security. 

(4) Develop and make available educational and cultural plans 
and materials for such consideration and use as each courtry may 
deem appropriate. 

(5) Conduct and encourage research and studies on educational 
and cultural problems related to the maintenance of peace and the 
advancement of human welfare. 

(6) Assist countries that need and request help in developing 
their educational and cultural activities. 


ARTICLE Il 
Membership 

1. Members of the United Nations shall automatically be 
granted the right of membership. Other nations may be admitted 
by the Conference, acting by a two-thirds vote, upon recommen- 
dation of the Executive Board. 

2. Any member may withdraw from the Organization after 
two years’ notice of intention to do so, provided that its financial 
obligations shall have been fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Each member undertakes, subject to the requirements of its 
constitutional procedure, to contribute to the organization promptly 
its share of the expenses. The right of a member to vote in the 
Conference and the eligibility of its nationals to be elected to the 
Executive Board shall be automatically suspended for any member 
that fails for two successive years to meet its financial obligations 
to this Organization, with the proviso that the Conference may in 
exceptional circumstances waive such suspension. 

4. Members of the Organization which are suspended from the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of membership in theUnited 
Nations shall automatically be suspended from the rights and priv- 
ileges of this Organization. 


ARTICLE IV 
Organs 
1. The Organization shall include a Conference, an Executive 
Board, and a Secretariat. 
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ARTICLE V 
The Conference 

A. Composition 
Alternative a 

The Conference shall consist of the representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Organization. The Government of each member State 
shall appoint not more than five representatives, who shall be 
selected in agreement with the National Cooperating Body or 
Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative b 

The Conference shall consist of the representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Organization. The Government of each member State 
shall designate not more than five delegates. Three out of a five- 
member delegation shall be selected in agreement with the Na- 
tional Cooperating Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
When a State does not appoint the full delegation of five, one dele- 
gate only shall be appointed independently by the Government, 
except that, when there is only one delegate that delegate shall be 
selected in agreement with the National Cooperating Body or 
Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative ¢ 

The Conference shall consist of the representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Organization. The Government of each member State 
shall appoint not more than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with the National Cooperating Body or Bodies 
(or National Commission). 
Alternative d 

The Conference shall consist of the representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Organization. The Government of each member State 
shall appoint not more than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with educational and cultural bodies. 
Alternative ¢ 

The Conference consists of the representatives of the members 
of the Organization. The Government of each member State shall 
appoint not more than five delegates who will be selected, if con- 
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venient to the government concerned, after consultation with edy 
cational and cultural bodies. * 


B. Functions and Powers 

1. The Conference shall determine the general policies and the 
program of the Organization. 

2. The Conference is empowered to make recommendations to 
the members. The Conference may by a two-thirds majority adopt 
for submission to the members with a view to their acceptance by 
the appropriate constitutional procedure, agreements on educa. 
tional and cultural programs, designed to accomplish the purposes 
of the Organization. 

3. The Conference shall advise the United Nations on the 
Educational and Cultural aspects of matters of concern to the latter 
in accordance with terms and procedure agreed upon between the 
appropriate authorities of the two organizations. 

4. The Conference shall receive and consider reports submitted 
periodically by the members on educational and cultural develop- 
ments within their respective territories and on the effect given 
to the recommendations of the Organization. 

5. The Conference shall elect the members of the Executive 
Board. It shall admit new members to the Organization and elect 
the Director-General on the recommendation of the Executive 
Board. 

6. The Conference shall approve the budget of the Organiza- 
tion and the allocation of financial responsibility to the members. 

7. Gifts and bequests may be accepted by the Conference and 
utilized under its direction provided the conditions of the gift or 
bequest are consistent with the purposes and policies of the organ- 
ization. 

C. Voting 

Each member State shall have one vote in the Conference. De- 
cisions shall be made by a simple majority of those present and 
voting, except where otherwise specified in this instrument. 


* The adoption of this alternative would involve the modification of Article 
VIII in the sense of making this Article entirely optional. 
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D. Procedure 
1. The Conference shall meet annually in regular session; it 
may meet in extraordinary session on the call of the Executive 
Board. The sessions shall be held from time to time within the 
territories of different members. 
2. The Conference shall set up such committees and other 
subordinate bodies as may be necessary for the performance of its 


functions. 
3. The Conference shall elect its own officers and adopt its 
own rules of procedure. 
ARTICLE VI 


The Executive Board 

A. Composition 

The Executive Board shall consist of fifteen persons elected by 
the Conference from among the delegates. In electing the members 
of the Executive Board, the Conference shall have regard to the 
desirability of including persons with varied experience in educa- 
tion, in the arts, the humanities and the sciences, bearing in mind 
geographical distribution. Not more than one delegate from any 
member State shall serve on the Board at any one time. The mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve for a term of three years and shall 
not be immediately eligible for reelection. At the first election, five 
persons shall be elected for a three-year term, five for two years, 
and five for one year. Thereafter, five persons shall be elected each 
year. Members elected to the Executive Board for a partial term 
shall be eligible for reelection. 


B. Functions and Powers 

1. The Executive Board shall be responsible within the com- 
petence of the Organization for giving effect to the program for 
the Organization adopted by the Conference. 

2. The Executive Board shall supervise the administration of 
the Organization and prepare the agenda for the meetings of the 
Conference. 

3. The Executive Board shall recommend to the Conference the 
admission of new members to the Organization. 

4. It shall be empowered to make appointments to fill vacancies 
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in its membership, which appointments shall terminate at the next 
meeting of the Conference, when an election shall be held for the 
unexpired term. 

5. The members of the Executive Board shall exercise the 
powers delegated to them by the Conference on behalf of the 
whole Conference and not as representatives of their respective 
governments. 


C. Procedure 
The Executive Board shall elect its own officers and subject to 
any decisions of the Conference, determine its own rules of pro- 
credure. 
ARTICLE VII 


The Secretariat 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Director-General and such 
staff as may be required. 

2. The Director-General shall be nominated by the Executive 
Board and elected by the Conference under such conditions of 
tenure and compensation as the Conference may approve. He shall 
be the chief administrative officer of the Organization, immedi- 
ately responsible to the Executive Board, and the staff shall be re- 
sponsible to him. He, or a deputy designated by him, shall partici- 
pate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the Conference, 
the Board, and all committees of the Organization. He shall for- 
mulate proposals for appropriate action by the Conference and the 
Board. 

3. The Director-General shall appoint the staff of the Secre- 
tariat under regulations adopted by the Executive Board which 
shall provide for the approval by the Board of appointments in the 
higher administrative grades. Subject to the requirements of effi- 
ciency and technical competence, the staff shall be recruited on as 
wide a geographical basis as possible. 

4. In the performance of their duties, the Director-General and 
the staff shall be responsible only to the Organization. Their re- 
sponsibilities shall be exclusively international in character, and 
they shall not seek or receive instructions in regard to the dis- 
charge thereof from any authority external to the Organization. 
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The members undertake to respect fully the international charac- 
ter of the responsibilities of the Secretariat and not to seek to in- 
fluence any of their nationals in the discharge of such responsi- 
bilities. 

5. The Conference shall make provision for the determination 
by an administrative tribunal of disputes relating to the conditions 
and terms of appointment of members of the staff. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Alternative titles: 
(1) National Commissions. 
(2) National Cooperating Bodies. 
A. Composition 
Alternative a 
Each member of the Organization shall establish a National 
Commission on educational and cultural cooperation, broadly rep- 
resentative of the Government and the principal groups devoted to 
and interested in educational and cultural matters. Delegates to the 
Conference shall, during their period of service, be included in the 
National Commission. Each member State shall be free to adapt 
the size and scope of the National Commission to its own —_ 
conditions. 
Alternative b 
Within each member State, the Government shall appoint or 
recognize a National Cooperating Body or Bodies, representative 
of its principal educational and cultural groups, to be associated 
with the Government in the activities of the Organization. 


Alternative ¢ 

Each member State shall make such arrangements as suit its 
particular conditions, either by the formation of a National Com- 
mission or otherwise, for the purpose of associating bodies of edu- 
cational and cultural opinion with the work of the Organization. 


B. Functions and Powers 
1. National Cooperating Bodies (or National Commissions) 
shall act in an advisory capacity to the National Delegation to the 
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Conference and to the Government in matters relating to the Or. 
ganization. 
Alternative a 

2. The National Delegation to the Conference shall be appointed 
by the Government in agreement with the National Cooperating 
Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative b 

Certain members of the National Delegation to the Conference 
shall be appointed by the Government in agreement with the Na- 
tional Cooperating Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative ¢ 

The National Delegation to the Conference shall be appointed 
by the Government after consultation with the National Cooperat- 
ing Body or Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative d 

The National Delegation to the Conference shall be appointed 
after consultation with bodies of educational and cultural opinion. 

3. The National Cooperating Bodies (or National Commissions) 
shall consider recommendations and reports made by the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization of the United Nations and take 
such steps as are suitable and desirable to further the general ob- 
jectives of the Organization. 


ARTICLE IX 


Reports by Members 

1. Each member shall report periodically to the Organization, 
in a manner to be determined by the Conference, on activities and 
developments related to the functions of the Organization and on 
the action taken on the recommendations by the Conference. 

2. Each member shall upon publication communicate to the Or- 
ganization laws, regulations, official reports and statistics concern- 
ing its educational and cultural institutions and organizations. 


ARTICLE X 


Juridical Status of the Organization and its Personnel 


1. The Organization shall possess international personality and 
legal capacity. The members of the Organization shall accord to 
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the Organization the privileges, immunities, exemptions and facil- 

ities which they accord to each other including in particular (a) 

immunity from every form of legal process; (b) exemption from 

taxation and customs duties; and (c) inviolability of premises oc- 

cupied by, and of the archives and communications of, the Or- 
tion. 

2. The members of the Organization shall accord diplomatic 
privileges and immunities to persons appointed by other members 
as their representatives in or to the Organization, and to the higher 
officials of the Organization not being their own nationals. They 
shall accord to all officials and employees of the Organization (a) 
immunity from suit and legal process relating to acts performed by 
them in their official capacity; (b) exemption from taxation of 
their official salaries and emoluments; and, in general (c) such 
privileges, exemptions and facilities as they accord under similar 
circumstances to officials and employees of foreign governments. 


ARTICLE XI 
Amendments 


1. Proposals for amendments to this instrument shall require 
the approval of the Conference by a two-thirds majority, and 
amendments shall take effect on ratification by two thirds of the 
member States. The draft texts of proposed amendments shall be 
communicated by the Director-General to the members at least 
six months in advance of their consideration by the Conference. 

2. The Conference shall have power to adopt by a two-thirds 
majority rules prescribing the times within which proposed amend- 
ments must be accepted in order to become effective and other 
tules of procedure to carry out the provisions of this Article. 


ARTICLE XII 
Interpretation 
1. The English and French texts of the Constitution shall be 
regarded as authoritative. 


2. Any question or dispute concerning the interpretation of this 
instrument shall be referred for determination to the international 
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court of justice or to an arbitral tribunal as the Conference may 
determine. 
ARTICLE XIII 


Relations with the United Nations 


1. The Organization shall be brought in relationship with the 
United Nations, this relationship to be defined by an agreement 
approved by the appropriate organs of both bodies. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article XI, such agree. 
ment may, if approved by the Conference by a two-thirds major. 
ity, involve modification of the provisions of this Constitution, pro- 
vided that no such agreement shall modify the purposes and lim- 
itations of the Organization. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Relations with Other Specialized International Organizations 

1. The Organization may cooperate with other specialized in- 
ternational organizations, both public and private, whose interests 
and activities are related to and in harmony with its purposes. 

2. The Executive Board, with the approval of the Conference, 
may enter into agreements with the competent authorities of such 
organizations defining the distribution of responsibilities and 
methods of cooperating, and maintain such joint committees with 
them as may be necessary to assure effective cooperation. 

3. Whenever the Conference of this Organization and the com- 
petent authorities of any other organization whose purposes are 
similar deem it desirable to effect transfer of the resources and 
functions of the latter to this Organization, the Executive Board, 
subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into mutually 
acceptable arrangements for this purpose. 


ARTICLE XV 
Establishment of the Organization 


This instrument shall come into force when twenty of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Nations shall have filed with the Interim 
Educational and Cultural Commission of the United Nations (to 
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be set up in accordance with the Transitory Provisions) official 
notice of their acceptance of it and adherence to the Organization. 
Thereupon the Chairman of the Interim Commission shall cause to 
be convened the first meeting of the Conference of the Organiza- 
tion, which shall proceed with the election of the Executive Board 
and the Director-General and shall make whatever other arrange- 
ments which may be necessary to put the Organization into 
operation. 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

1. Pending the approval of the Constitution by twenty nations 
and the calling of the first meeting of the Conference, the persons 
designated in Annex 1 of this Constitution shall serve as members 
of the Interim Educational and Cultural Commission of the United 
Nations. This commission shall call the first meeting of the Con- 
ference and prepare the Agenda and preliminary analyses required 
for effective action by the Conference. 

This Interim Commission shall be assisted by an international 
Secretariat and financed by the participating Governments in a 
manner to be determined at the Constituent Conference. 

2. The following exceptional arrangements shall apply in re- 
spect of the financial year in which this Constitution comes into 
force: the budget shall be the provisional budget set forth in An- 
nex 2 of this Constitution, and the amount to be contributed by 
member States shall be in the proportion set forth in Annex 3 of 
this Constitution. 

Nore—Annexes 1, 2, and 3 will be drawn up at the Constituent 
Conference. 









